c'DAILY   SELF-SURPAST"

trict then called by the general name of Barotseland.
It was partly inhabited by the tribe of Makololo,
whose young chief, Sekeletu, became very friendly
and accompanied Livingstone on a long journey
about the unknown land, proceeding with him even
as far as Naliele, which was nominally the chief
village or town. But the main centre of Livingstone's
life among the Makololo was again Linyanti, a largish
place on the River Chobe, a tributary of the Zam-
besi. It enters that great river a few days' journey
above the Victoria Falls, which Livingstone did not
see or name on this occasion, though he heard much
talk about it. He reached Linyanti in May, 1853,
and he returned there in November in order to make
it the starting-place for the final stage of his great
journey.

His desire throughout had been to reach the sea

at the centre of the west coast, and from Linyanti

the nearest point was certainly Benguella.   But to

reach Benguella he would have to pass along the

main route of the slave-traders, then, as it still was

the main route when I passed along it fifty years

later.   When he was still at Linyanti, Livingstone

had not realized the full horror of Portuguese slavery.

But he knew already that a slave route was likely

to be difficult and dangerous, the natives being aroused

to suspicion and hostility towards any white or whitish

man.   In August, while still at Linyanti, he made

a significant note in his Journal :  " The slave-trade

seems pushed into the very centre of the continent

from both sides.   It must be profitable."   From the

east coast it was always being pushed by the Arab

traders, but from the west coast I can only suppose

that it was being pushed back into the centre because

British cruisers had been sent to Loanda to watch
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